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But their disciples propose to fly away altogether from
the principles of those statesmen in the matter of paper, in
order to defend their doctrines in reference to the mono-
metallic standard.

The dangers attending the undue expansion of a paper
currency are ten times as great as they were in the early
part of the century. The temptation to over-trading,
commercial extravagance, and the consequent fluctuations
in commercial enterprise, are daily increasing. But the
evils of unlimited issue were those with which Lord
Liverpool and Sir R. Peel had to deal. Those arising
from a change of standard as we now regard it were
unknown to them. Those connected with the competition
of issuing bankers are now so far from us that we have
almost forgotten them, and men are very apt not only to
forget the circumstances, but the reason why bank notes
issued recklessly form so peculiarly a dangerous form of
credit. When a deposit bank stops payment it is a debtor
only to those who have voluntarily trusted it; but when an
issuing bank stops payment in a district where the notes are
current, hundreds of people may lose their money who have
never knowingly entered into any transactions with the
bank at all.

In 1793, 100 out of 400 issuing banks suspended pay-
ment. After Lord Liverpool's time the same thing recurred
again and again. In 1810, one-quarter of them stopped.
Many in 1812. In 1814-15-16, 360 went down; in 1825,
70 succumbed in six weeks. But these would-be new issuers
of paper think that the world has grown wiser since those
days.

When Sir R. Peel brought in his Act of 1844 he
laid on the table a return of the banks which had stopped
payment during the five years previous to that year, mid in
that return we find that 82 banks had stopped, of which 42
paid no dividend at all. Since the passing of that Act we
have had three panics in which it had to be suspended for a